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I.—THE LATEST LITHUANO-POLISH DISPUTE. 


HE Council of the League of Nations has been called upon to deal, 
during its session which opened on December 5th, with an appeal 
addressed to it by the Lithuanian Government against the action 

of the Government of Poland in closing a number of Lithuanian 
schools in the Vilna district last October. The quarrel between these 
two States on the subject of Vilna has been so prominent a feature of 
the political history of Eastern Europe since the termination of the 
World War that it has almost come to be taken for granted that every 
incident which gives evidence of the unsatisfactory state of Lithuano- 
Polish relations can be traced ultimately to the existence of this 
perennial cause of dispute between the two countries. This is not the 
case, however, as is proved by the circumstances which have led up 
to the placing of the Lithuanian appeal of October 15th last on the 
Agenda of the present meeting of the League Council, a course which 
would probably not have been followed had the question at issue 
concerned the Lithuanian grievance regarding Vilna. For in the 
lirst place, the League considers the Vilna incident to have been 
closed by the decision of the Conference of Ambassadors of March 15th, 
1923, under which the de facto situation was recognised, and the 
provisional line of demarcation recommended by the Council of the 
League on February 3rd of the same year was laid down as the frontier 
between Lithuania and Poland, and in the second, the Government 
of M. Voldemaras has stated in very definite terms that it has no 
intention whatever of referring to the League, or to any other third 
party, its country’s claim to Vilna, since to do so would be tacitly to 
admit, not only the right of such third party to intervene between 
the two countries and settle the question, but also that Lithuania 
was willing to open negotiations on the subject. What the Govern- 
ment in Kovno has actually referred to the League under Article 11 of 
the Covenant is the complaint which it has formulated against the 
action of Poland at the beginning of October im closing forty-eight 
Lithuanian schools and a training college in the Vilna district, and 
arresting twenty teachers, ten of whom were priests. It is difficult 
to arrive at a just appreciation of the rights and wrongs on both sides, 
since the sources of information available are seldom free from 
prejudice, but the following would seem to be the principal aspects 
of the problem with which the League Council has been called upon 
to deal. 

At the beginning of October there appeared in the Polish press an 
appeal to the Polish Government over the signature of twenty-eight 
Polish teachers who stated that they had been arrested and imprisoned 
in an internment camp at Varniai in conditions which they described 
as brutal and degrading. They also complained that the whole of 
the qualified Polish teachers in Lithuania, eighty-four in number, 
had been refused permission to sit for the Lithuanian qualifying 
examinations, that the minimum number of children for which it was 
permissible to establish a minority school had been raised to a 
prohibitive level, and that other repressive measures had been adopted 
to suit the Kovno Government’s declaration that ‘‘ there is no Polish 
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minority in Lithuania.”” As an act of reprisal for these alleged 
proceedings, the Polish Government on October 5th arrested twenty 
Lithuanian teachers and closed forty-eight schools in the Vilna 
province, thus bringing about the appeal of Lithuania to the League. 

The Government in Kovno at once issued a complete denial of the 
whole of the statements which had appeared in the Polish press. 
The appeal of the teachers from Varniai was categorically declared to 
be a forgery, and it was affirmed that no Polish schools had been 
closed, and that if any teachers or other persons had been arrested 
this was for breaches of the law that had nothing to do with their 
professional status. It was admitted that a certain number of 
teachers had been dismissed, but this had been due entirely to their 
failure to qualify in the Lithuanian language within the prescribed 
period, and it was pointed out that this rule applied to Lithuanian 
teachers in the same way as to the Poles. Figures were given in 
support of the claim that no discrimination had been shown in favour 
of the Lithuanians. For instance, in 1926 the Government had 
removed two hundred and fifty Lithuanian teachers, and in 1927, 
up to date, no less than two hundred and twenty, together with 
eighty-six Poles. The rule followed was that licences to teach were 
issued at the beginning of the year to all unqualified teachers on the 
understanding that they passed their qualifying examinations in 
August, but sixty-eight failed to do so and were accordingly dismissed. 
Finally, the Polish Government was reminded that in pursuing this 
course, Lithuania was but following the Polish example, since the 
Polish authorities in the Vilna region had all along compelled 
Lithuanian teachers to pass an examination in the Polish language 
and to produce a police certificate as to their political trustworthiness. 

The Kovno Government also drew attention to another aspect of 
the matter. If Poland had anything to complain of as regards the 
treatment of her minorities it was her duty to place her case before 
the League of Nations, instead of resorting to acts of reprisal. What- 
ever the justice of her case, such a line of action was inadmissible 
because, on June 28th, 1919, she had signed an additional Treaty, 
appended to the Treaty of Versailles, by Article 3 of which she agreed 
to extend to ethnic minorities of religion or language, ** an equal right 
to create, direct, and control at their expense, charitable, religious, 
or social institutions, schools, or other educational establishments, 
with the right of freely using their own language and of freely exercising 
their religion in it.” Furthermore, by Article 9, Poland had granted 
to the minorities within her territory “‘ an equitable share in the benefit 
and appropriation of the sums that may be attributed to the public 
funds by the State Budget, the municipal Budgets or others, for 
purposes of education, religion or charity.”’ This was quoted apropos 
of figures advanced to show that whereas the Polish schools in Lithuania, 
received a large measure of support from the public funds, the 
Lithuanian establishments in the Vilna district were almost entirely 
dependent upon private enterprise and financial assistance. 

Several other points were raised which bore, directly or indirectly, 
on the matters at issue. For instance, the Polish Government was 


reminded that by the Concordat it had signed with the Holy See 


it had promised, by Article 5, to grant to the minority clergy within 
its borders, “a special juridical protection,’ and as the Lithuanian. 
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Government alleged that no less than 120 of its priests had been 
arrested in Poland during recent months, it would certainly seem as 
though it had some cause for complaint. Legal considerations were 
also raised as to the juridical position which resulted from the Polish 
Government taking action against the inhabitants of Vilna, and the 
view was advanced that since acts of reprisal against a Government’s 
own nationals are not recognised by either constitutional or adminis- 
trative law, the course pursued by the Polish Government amounted 
to an admission on its part that Vilna was an enemy province. The 
Kovno Government stated that it took note of this admission with 
considerable satisfaction, but it is not likely that its reasoning will find 
much support from either legal or public opinion elsewhere. 

In its reply, the Polish Government made no reference to the 
Varniai appeal, an omission which may be taken to dispose of any 
claim to its authenticity, and, as a matter of fact, the Pochodnia, 
the Polish educational organisation in Kovno, knew nothing of the 
teachers concerned, and made its first acquaintance with their suffer- 
ings in the smuggled copy of a Warsaw newspaper. As regards the 
other contentions of the Kovno Government, however, it had a good 
deal to say. On whatever grounds the dismissals of teachers and 
other measures had been taken, the fact remained, it said, that there 
had been an almost entire cessation of the educational activities of the 
Polish minority in Lithuania. That country had also signed an 
undertaking promising equitable treatment to her citizens of alien 
race, at the time when she was recognised de jure (at the end of 1922), 
but so far from carrying this out she had lost no opportunity of inter- 
fering with their activities by the imposition of vexatious laws and 
regulations. As examples of this were cited, the rigid enforcement of 
an administrative order prohibiting minority schools from giving 
instruction to any pupil who had not produced a certificate from the 
local authority stating that the nationality of the parents, as given 
in their passports, was the nationality of the school, and other similar 
restrictions. It was also remarked, as calling for explanation, that 
when the Pochodnia organised a summer holiday course at which 
ninety selected and well-educated Poles were prepared for the 
Lithuanian qualifying examination, they all failed to pass. 

On the whole question of educational facilities, comparisons 
unfavourable to Lithuania were drawn between the systems and 
practices of the two countries. As to this, however, a word should 
be said regarding the numbers and distribution of the respective 
minority populations, since there is considerable difficulty in reconciling 
the calculations of the two Governments on the subject. Lithuania 
admits to the possession of 65,000 Polish citizens, Poland to that of 
57,000 Lithuanians. On the basis of their Parliamentary vote, 
however, the Poles of Lithuania would number 200,000, and the 
Lithuanians of Poland about 100,000. According to the Lithuanians, 
the figure of 57,000 is ‘ deliberately falsified,” and if, they say, there 
are 100,000 Poles in Lithuania, there must be at least 500,000 
Lithuanians in the Vilna region. The Polish estimates show a very 
different result, and it is probable that, as far as Vilna town is 
concerned, their figures are fairly correct. These give the number of 
Lithuanians as less than 3 per cent., and the actual fact is that the 
majority of the people of Vilnatown and district taken together are neither 
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Poles nor Lithuanians, but White Russians. Owing, however, to the 
town having been a centre of Polish culture throughout the seventeenth 
and eighteenth centuries, the proportion of Poles among the educated 
classes there is high, but these again are outnumbered by the Jews, 
who form over 40 per cent. of the town population. Another consider- 
ation is that of language. Many of the inhabitants of Vilna province, 
whom the Lithuanians claim as ethnographically belonging to the 
Lithuanian race, are ignorant of the Lithuanian language, and, in fact, 
from the standpoint of linguistic nationality, Lithuania’s claim to 
Vilna is entirely unfounded, though this does not imply any endorse- 
ment of that of her rival. 

The Polish case, as regards the schools, is intended as an indictment 
of the Government of M. Voldemaras, who, as appeared from Marshal 
Pilsudski’s public statement of December 1st, is now regarded in 
Warsaw as not quite responsible for his actions. It is pointed out that 
during the German occupation of Lithuania Poland was allowed to 
open thirty private schools, but that from 1918 onwards and until 
1926 the number of these was gradually reduced to five. While the 
Liberal and Socialist Government of M. Slezevicius was in power in 
1926, when martial law was removed, no fewer than seventy-four 
Polish schools were allowed to be opened, and a large number of 
teachers were granted temporary licences. In December 1926, 
however, occurred the military revolt which placed M. Voldemaras 
in power again, and the immediate result was the closing of several 
schools and the reduction of the number of teachers by thirteen, of 
whom seven were deported and six disqualified from teaching. It was 
admitted that temporary licences had been given to thirty-two Polish 
teachers since the school year began last Autumn, but it was com- 
plained that few of the schools could be re-opened owing to the 
methods of obstruction locally employed. Besides the private 
schools there are thirty-three maintained by the State, both primary 
and secondary, in which Polish is wholly or partly the language of 
instruction ; in twenty-four of them it is the only language. It 
was represented that in nearly all of these, political ideas antagonistic 
to Poland were so effectively instilled into the pupils that many of 
them came home after a few terms with their minds seriously prejudiced 
against the ideas and feelings of their own parents. 

Such, briefly, are the versions put forward by the two sides in 
this latest dispute between the two countries. It only remains to see 
what developments have followed their publication to the world. It 
was on October 5th that the Lithuanian teachers were arrested, and 
on October 8th Marshal Pilsudski appeared in Vilna to be present at 
the celebration of the anniversary of the seizure of the town on 
October 9th, 1920, by General Zeligowski, who also attended the 
ceremony. Dramatic interest attached to the occasion owing to the 
fact that only two days later the electorate of Lithuania was to be 
invited to vote on an amendment to the Constitution in which Vilna 
was declared to be the capital of the country, but fortunately for the 
tempers of the two sides, this intention was abandoned some days 
later. 

The Polish President did all he could to remove causes of future 
friction. He obtained a pledge of loyal conduct from the President 
of the Lithuanian Committee in Vilna and then released the twenty 
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schoolmasters. The ten priests amongst them were, however, 
expelled from Vilna, and on October 24th they sent an appeal to the 
Holy See, asking to be allowed to return to carry out their duties. 

On learning of the Lithuanian appeal to the League, the Polish 
Government at once issued a statement to the effect that it had 
informed the Government in Kovno during the summer that it 
intended to close the Lithuanian schools in Vilna unless the Kovno 
Government made exceptions to the normal education system for 
the benefit of the Polish teachers in Lithuania. On its side, 
M. Voldemaras’ Government gave further explanations as to why it 
had felt it necessary to appeal to the League: it had at first regarded 
the Polish reprisals simply in the light of violations of the Minority 
Treaty signed by the Warsaw Government, but had later been led to 
consider them as threats of stronger action on the part of Poland, 
aimed at the independence of Lithuania, as part, in fact, of ‘a far- 
reaching scheme directed against the existence of an independent 
Lithuania.”’ 

Meanwhile, in Lithuania itself, rumours of the imminent fall of 
the Government were complicating the situation, which was not 
rendered clearer by the intervention of the Government of Soviet 
Russia. Details of the events of the past two weeks will be found 
in the Chronology under the two countries concerned, and it only 
remains to remark that some days ago a report was current in Geneva 
that the Powers were understood to be endeavouring to get the 
dispute settled by the two Governments concerned by direct negotiation, 
instead of through the intervention of the League. It was felt that, 
in the same way as in the law courts, a settlement out of court 
generally leaves behind fewer traces of ill-will, and though it was 
realised that such a way of dealing with the matter would have little 
chance of success in the case of the Vilna dispute, with that of the 
problem of minorities it might be more practicable. 


Il.—CHRONOLOGY. 
Afghanistan. 

November 29th.—A Security Treaty was signed in Kabul between 
Afghanistan and Persia. This was described by Moscow as “ the last link 
in the bond of friendship which unites the four Powers, the U.S.S.R., Turkey, 
Persia, and Afghanistan. Afghanistan borders on India, therefore this 
union weakens the position of Great Britain there.” 


Albania. 
November 24th.—Publication of terms of treaty with Italy. (See Italy.) 
November 25th.—Italian views regarding Treaty. (See Italy.) 
November 26th.—The Treaty with Italy was ratified unanimously by the 


Chamber of Deputies. 
November 30th.—The Treaty with Italy was unanimously ratified by the 


Senate. 
December 4th.—Ratification by Italian Chamber of two Treaties with 


Albania. (See Italy.) 


Austria. 
December 2nd.—Termination of functions of Liquidation Organ of Control. 
(See France.) 
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Belgium. 

December 1st.—Mr. Yves Lamontagne, Canadian Trade Commissioner in 
Brussels, was appointed senior member of a Commission of two which was 
to prepare a scientific tariff for Egypt, which it was hoped would become 
effective in 1930. The other member was to be appointed by France. 
Mr. Yves Lamontagne left for Cairo. 


Bulgaria. 

November 29th.—During the debate on the Speech from the Throne, 
M. Liaptcheff referred to the fact that the Rumanian Government had ordered 
a thorough enquiry into the excesses in the Dobruja and had taken steps to 
prevent their recurrence. This declaration was regarded as indicating that 
the dispute between Rumania and Bulgaria had been closed. 

A hitch was reported to have occurred in the negotiations at Geneva for 
a loan, owing to the Financial Delegation of the League of Nations insisting 
upon the National Bank being converted into a private company as an 
indispensable condition of the loan. 


China. 
INTERNAL AFFAIRS. Shanghai. 

November 23rd.—Seven agitators were sentenced to 15 months’ imprison- 
ment in the Chinese Court on a charge of intimidation and inciting to strikes. 
During the trial, a statement from the Chinese Defence Commissioner was 
read to the effect that the Soviet Consul-General in Shanghai had paid the 
accused $1,000 for each strike they set in motion. 

November 28th.—A house coolie, who had been tracked down by a Chinese 
detective, was arrested on a charge of the murder of Mrs. Forestier on 
November 2nd. 

December 1st.-As an outcome of persistent agitation carried on by “ Red ” 
Russians, an attempt was made to derange the working of the tramways, 
which were owned by a British company. Three Chinese fired shots hoping 
to kill the driver, whom they missed, but wounded Mrs. Duncan, an 
Englishwoman, slightly. A Chinese policeman on duty fired and killed two 
of the attackers; the third man escaped. As a result of this incident a 
strike of tramwaymen was declared and all traffic suspended. 

December 2nd.—Lance-Corporal Robertson, batman to Captain Harvey, 
A.P.M. of the Shanghai Defence Force, reported to the police that in self- 
defence he had shot and killed a Chinese servant in the building where Captain 
Harvey lived. The police found the body in the room indicated. 

Owing to intimidation by “ Reds,” only 10 per cent. of the trams were 
reported to be running, and all were guarded by armed police. 

December 4th.—General Chang Ting-fan, Mayor of Greater Shanghai, 
resigned. He had been attacked by the local Communists for attempting to 
settle the strike at the British and American Tobacco Company’s factories. 

December 5th—News was received from Ichang that the pirates who 
captured Captain Lalor had evacuated Paiyang village. It was also reported 
that attempts had been made to interfere with British shipping at Kiukiang 
(on the Yangtze, 200 miles south-east of Hankow), and all British merchant 
shipping above Hankow was stopped. 

The labour situation in Shanghai showed no improvement. 


The Peking Government. 
November 29th.—General Yang Yu-ting, Chang Tso Lin’s Chief of Staff, 
made a statement to representatives of the foreign press, in which, assuming 
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the approval by the U.S.A. Government of the Morgan Loan to the South 
Manchurian Railway, he declared that the Japanese exploitation of Manchuria 
had gone far enough. If the U.S.A. countenanced an extension of the process 
by providing financial assistance, the hostility of the Chinese would be aroused 
against the American people. 

November 30th.—M. Yoshizawa, the Japanese Minister in Peking, made a 
statement to the press on the subject of General Yang’s outburst of the 
previous day. He claimed that Japan was entitled to borrow abroad for the 
South Manchurian Railway as she had done in the past, and said that the 
Railway certainly had no objection to China’s adopting the same course. 
The Japanese Government had for years been promoting development in 
Manchuria, greatly to the benefit of the Chinese population, and the present 
Cabinet was merely following up the policy of its predecessors. 

December 1st. —It was stated that the Shansi forces were exhausted and 
unable to resist the “ wearing-out ”’ tactics of the Ankuochun. Feng Yu- 
hsiang crossed the Yellow River in the Weihwei region, but appeared to be 
held by the Chihli forces, and the Shantung Army was pressing him on the 
Lunghai Railway near Kweiteh (which he captured on November 6th). He, 
therefore, appeared incapable of rendering serious aid to Yen Hsi-shan (the 
Shansi Tuchun), although a brigade of Kuominchun was reported to have 
arrived on the Shansi eastern front. 

The International Tariff Re-valuation Commission opened its proceedings. 
The purpose of the Commission was to revise the specific tariff in order that the 
5 per cent. ad valorem treaty tariff should be effectively applied. The last 
revision in 1922 gave China about 1} per cent. higher duties, but the new 
specific duties based on recent averages were expected to produce only a 
trifling increase of revenue. 


The Kuomintang. 
The Nanking Government. 

December \st.—The divisions among the Nanking Nationalists were reported 
to be becoming more acute, and the prospect of unity more remote. For 
the present, the soldiers had become the predominant element and the party 
has lost all political power. 


The Hankow Government. 

November 23rd.—Yang Sen (the Szechwan War Lerd) who was responsible 
for the Wanhsien affair, received the Senior Naval Officers and members of 
the British community at Ichang (200 miles west of Hankow). It was 
understood in Hankow that Yang was not likely to make a further advance 
up the Yangtze. 

All merchant ships proceeding up the Yangtze from Hankow were being 
convoyed by gunboats. 

November 26th.—Since the refusal of the Nanking Government to accept 
the resignation of Chen Chien as head of the Provincial Government of Hupeh 
Province, the latter was described as being supreme in Hankow, though his 
reputation as author of the Nanking outrages caused strong feeling against 
him. 

A British merchantman was hit accidentally by a Nationalist gunboat 
which was firing on the forces of General Ho Chien near Yochow (LOO 
miles south-west of Hankow). There were no casualties. 

November 29th.—The Chinese apologised for the incident near Yochow. 

December 2nd.—News reached Shanghai that the British steamer Srangtan, 
while lying at anchor below Ichang, had, on November 30th, been boarded 
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by bandits, who killed an engineer and some of the crew and carried off the 
master, Captain Lalor, for whose ransom they were demanding £10,000. 
Yang Sen, Governor of Szechwan, was stated to have sent two parties in 
pursuit of the bandits, but it was rumoured in Shanghai that he had in 1926 
offered £2,500 for the capture of Captain Lalor, owing to the latter's part 
in the Wanhsien affair. (Captain Lalor was in command of the Wanhsien 
when it was boarded by soldiers at Yunyang, 40 miles below Wanhsien, an 
incident which led to the Wanhsien affair of September 6th, 1926). 

The Admiralty announced that the commanding officer of H.M.S. Aphis 
had arranged with Yang Sen for two parties to be sent to attack the bandits, 
and that H.M. gunboats Bee and Gnat were proceeding to the scene of the 
outrage. 

December 4th.—A telegram was received at Ichang from Captain Lalor 
stating that the bandits demanded 60,000 Mexican dollars for his release. 
It was understood in Hankow that Messrs. Butterfield (owners of the Siangtan) 
had agreed to pay ransom, but hoped to reduce the amount demanded. 
The matter was complicated by the fact that ammunition and money claimed 
by Yang Sen were found in the Siangtan. This was stated to constitute 
proof that Yang Sen was not implicated in the affair, since he would have 
known that the ammunition would ultimately be found on board the steamer. 

December 5th.—The British Admiralty issued the following statement : 
‘The pirate chief has been interviewed, and has agreed to produce Captain 
Lalor on Wednesday. He is alive and well.” 

It was learnt in Hankow that a telegram had been sent to Captain Lalor 
stating that arrangements were being made for his release that day. H.M. 
Gunboats Bee and Mantis were expected at Ichang. Yang Sen was rumoured 
to have left for an unknown destination, and to have called a boycott of 
British goods at Ichang. 

December 6th.—The Admiralty announced that negotiations with the 
Chinese bandits for the release of Captain Lalor had been carried out by 
Mr. Tocher, a Scots Missionary ; $2,000 had been paid down, and $20,000 
would be paid when Captain Lalor was produced (£2,U00 in all). 

It was learnt in Hankow that Mr. Tocher met three bandit chiefs at 
Paiyang, who told him that the bandits with Captain Lalor had been forced 
to flee to the interior, but would bring the Captain in on the next day for 
$22,000. 

Canton. 

November 24th. —British and Japanese gunboats were reported in Hongkong 
to be patrolling the river to Canton, but no incidents had occurred. In 
Canton itself the strike was reported to be breaking out again, and extremist 
placards had appeared denouncing both the Li Chai- -sum and Chang Fat-kwai 
parties, including Wang Ching-wei. 

Chu Chao-hsin, for some years Chinese delegate to the League of Nations, 
was appointed local Commissioner for Foreign Affairs. 

November 28th.—According to reports from Hongkong, Chang Fat-kwai 
was extending his area and had occupied Chaoking (west of Canton) where 
Li Chai-sum’s picked troops were said to be concentrated. In the eastern 
coastal districts the ““ Reds” were alleged to have slaughtered more than 
1,0C0 people and instituted a reign of terror. 

The Hongkong strikers at Canton were reported to have been ordered 
by Chang Fat-kwai to give up the commandeered premises, as arranged 
previously by LiChai-sum. In reply, the strikers set fire to their late dw ellings 


and about 3U buildings were gutted. 
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November 30th.—Many fires were reported in Canton ; 2,000 Communists, 
who had been imprisoned by Li Chai-sum, were tried by a special tribunal 
and the majority released. ‘* Red Peasants’ were said to be holding up the 
advance of Li Chai-sum’s forces in Swatow, thus enabling Chang Fat-kwai 
to concentrate on the western front. The line held by Li was about 100 
miles long, running from 80 miles north-west of Canton to 60 miles south of 
it, i.e., from Kwong-Ning to Kongmoon. 

December 1st. —The local Kuomintang ordered punitive measures against 
Li Chai-sum and his followers, and was supporting Chang Fat-kwai, who was 
opposed to Nanking. 

December 3rd.— T he Nanking Government issued an edict dismissing Chang 
Fat-kwai and his subordinate Wang Kich-ung, and denouncing them as 
traitors and supporters of the Communists. The military council was 
ordered to begin hostilities against Canton. 

December 4th—It was understood in Hongkong that Chang Fat-kwai 
considered the Kuomintang Conference at Shanghai to have failed, and was 
urging Wang Ching-wei to return and establish a Kuomintang Government 
at Canton. 

Chang Fat-kwai claimed to have captured Wuchow (80 miles north of 
Canton), but other reports were to the effect that his forces had not yet 
approached the city. 

Li Chai-sum’s forces coming from Swatow were rumoured to have broken 
through the ** Red Peasants’’’ Army at Haifung, and to be threatening 
Waichow (90 miles east of Canton). 


FOREIGN RELATIONS. 

November 24th.—The Chinese Legation in Washington handed to the 
State Department a communication from Chinese financiers and merchants 
protesting against a proposed loan from Morgan and Company for the South 
Manchurian Railway on the ground that the Railway was not an economic 
project so much as a means of promoting aggressive Japanese policy in 
Manchuria. The amount of the Loan was understood to be $40,000,000. 

November 26th.—British merchantman accidentally fired on. (See The 
Hankow Govern met.) 

November 28th.-Arrest of alleged murderer of Mrs. Forestier. (See 
Shanghai.) 

November 29th.—Incident of 26th closed by Chinese apology. (See 
Hankow Government.) 

December \st.—International Tariff Re-valuation Commission. (See The 
Peking Goveriment.) 

Wounding of Englishwoman in Shanghai. (See Shanghai.) 

December 5th.—Arrangements for the release of Captain Lalor. (See 
The Hankow Government.) 


Egypt. 


December 1st.—Appointment of senior member of Commission to prepare 


Egyptian tariff. (See Belgium.) 

December 5th.—It was learnt in Cairo, that invitations would probably 
be sent to the Capitulatory Powers before the end of the month for a meeting 
to be held there early in the New Year to revise the system of Capitulations. 


Finland. 


December 6th.—The tenth anniversary of the declaration of the independence 
of the country was celebrated. 
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France. 

November 23rd.—The French Army estimates were published, and showed 
that credits were asked for approximately £54,660,000, representing an 
increase of approximately £9,294,000 on the previous estimates. 

November 27th.—It was learnt in Paris that the Alsatian Home Rule 
paper Die Freiheit had been suppressed. In this, as in the case of the other 
three papers (vide BULLETIN of November 26th, page 11), action was taken 
under the law of 1895, under which the police were empowered to suppress 
papers printed in a foreign language. 

Unqualified support for Poland in the dispute with Lithuania was shown 
by nearly all sections of the press in Paris, even the Socialist journals adopting 
a pro-Polish attitude. Many leading papers frankly stated that the creation 
of Lithuania as an independent state had been a mistake from the first, and 
it should have been handed over to Poland at the time of the Treaties of 
Peace. 

November 28th.—It was learnt in Paris that, after handing over the ransom 
to the tribes who captured M. Steeg and his party, the French authorities 
in Morocco took steps to prevent any loss of French prestige by making the 
tribes feel to the full the economic pressure which exclusion from the markets 
in the plains would bring about. The silver handed over was accompanied 
by a warning that unless it was returned to the French the caravans of the 
tribes concerned would not be allowed to come into the markets to trade. 
At the same time the guards on the border were doubled, and the whole of 
the mountain district was cut off from the plains. 

November 29th.—The dispute between the French and Swiss Governments 
regarding the neutralised and free zones in Savoy was described as having 
entered on an acute stage. Difficulties arose over the ratification of the 
Arbitration Agreement arrived at between the two Governments in accordance 
with stipulations of Article 435 of the Treaty of Versailles. 

November 30th.—In a discussion on foreign policy in the Chamber, 
M. Briand answered the criticisms of the Yugoslav Treaty, which were 
understood to have disturbed public opinion in the country. He pointed 
out that the original intention had been to include Italy in the Treaty, and 
its signature had been postponed several times in the hope that this could be 
done. Its text, however, had been communicated to Rome six weeks before 
signature. 

December 1st.—Replying to a question in the Chamber, M. Bokanowski 
said that the tariff difficulties with Switzerland were due in part to the raising 
of the French duties, as a result of the Franco-German agreement, but they 
were still more due to the opening of the French market to German industries 
which competed with Swiss industries. 

Italian press criticism of M. Briand’s speech. (See Italy.) 

December 2nd.—The Conference of Ambassadors decided that the Liquida- 
tion Organ of Control, which had been supervising the execution of the 
programme of disarmament in Austria, should cease to function on January 
31st, 1928. 

Three Alsatian autonomists were arrested near Strasbourg, charged with 
espionage. One of them was Manager of the Wahrheit. 

December 3rd—M. Briand, by an exchange of letters, concluded an 
Agreement with Italy providing for a mutual guarantee by the two Govern- 
ments of the position of their respective nationals in the country of the other. 
Its purpose was to give to French citizens in Italy and Italian citizens in 
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France rights and privileges similar to those they would enjoy in their own 
country. 


Germany. 

November 23rd.—Conversations in Berlin between Herr Stresemann 
and an envoy of the Polish Government regarding the conclusion of a Trade 
Treaty were successfully concluded. Negotiations were to be opened for 
the removal by both Governments of the prohibitions and restrictions which 
they had imposed during the state of ‘commercial war.” A Conference 
was to be held at an early date to arrange the terms of the Treaty. 

November 24th.—Note re contents of Count Bernstorff’s letter to the 
Disarmament Commission. (See League of Nations.) 

November 25th.—Employers in the Saar heavy industry withdrew their 
refusal to agree to arbitration with the men, and the strike was regarded as 
settled on the basis of wage increases varying from 4} per cent. to 6 per 
cent. 

It was officially announced in Berlin that the Foreign Loans Advisory 
Committee did not propose to consider any further applications for the 
raising of municipal loans abroad. It was understood that applications 
amounting to about £18,000,000 had been received by the Committee for 
consideration since it suspended its work prior to the reform of its procedure. 

November 27th.—A summary of the Budget for 1928 was published by the 
Minister of Finance showing that the ordinary and extraordinary Budgets 
taken together would not show a deficit, that no loan authorisation for the 
covering of extraordinary expenditure was contemplated, and that efforts 
would be made to reduce the loan authorisations for 1927. It was explained 
that the whole Budget (ordinary and extraordinary) had increased by less 
than the increase in the Budgetary contribution to the Reparation Annuity 
in spite of the additional expenditure involved in the increase of officials’ 
salaries and the Compensation Bill. 

November 30th.—Statement to Press by Lithuanian Minister in Berlin. 
(See Lithuania.) 

December 2nd.—In a speech in the Reichstag, Herr Curtius, Minister for 
Economic Affairs, after defending the municipal loans on certain grounds, 
proceeded to endorse the criticisms put forward by Herr Schacht, and the 
Agent-General for Reparations Payments. His remarks were understood 
to foreshadow a rationing scheme for local loans, and he made it clear that, 
for the present, the Foreign Loans Committee would not consider any 
individual municipal loan schemes. 

December 4th.—T he West German employers in the metal industry informed 
the Minister of Labour that they had decided to close down all work by 
January Ist, 1928. This followed the breakdown on December 2nd, of nego- 
tiations regarding the Bill passed on July 16th (providing for the introduction 
of the 8-hour day), and the proposed improvement in wage rates. 


Great Britain. 

November 25th.—Ratification of Trade Agreement by Yugoslavian 
Parliament. (See Yugoslavia.) 

December 2nd.—The Agreement dated October 19th, 1925, for the settle- 
ment of the Rumanian War Debt to Great Britain, was published as a White 
Paper (C.M.D. 2990). 

December 3rd.—The trial opened ix London of two men, one British and 
one German, charged with espionage on behalf of the Soviet Government. 

December 5th.—King Feisal left London, on his return to Irak. 
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Greece. 

November 24th.—Turkish delegation to Adrianople stopped at Greek 
frontier. (See Turkey.) 

November 25th.—The Government gained a vote of confidence on its 
economic policy by 160 votes to 71. This constituted the ratification of the 
Protocol of Geneva relative to the triple loan and the foundation of a new 
Bank in Greece. 

November 27th.—Reported attempt to blow up Turkish train. (See 
Turkey.) 

November 29th.—Statements in Turkey regarding incident on the railway 
line. (See Turkey.) 

December 1st.—The Greek Minister in Angora expressed officially the 
surprise of his Government at the violent language used against Greece by 
deputies in the Turkish Assembly on the subject of the Maritza train incident. 

December 5th.—The Government arrived at a settlement with the United 
States for the payment of its war debts. The debt was computed at 
$19,659,856, payable in sixty-two years. In return, the United States agreed 
to accord Greece a loan of $12,167,073 at 4 per cent. interest, repayable in 
twenty years. Owing to this arrangement, it was understood that the 
Government would not require the w hole of the £9,000,000 loan authorised 
by, the League of Nations in September, but would receive only £6,500,000. 


Hungary. 

December 5th.—The Government put forward fresh proposals at Geneva 
for the settlement of the agrarian dispute with Rumania. In these it was 
suggested that restitution should be made to Hungarian landowners who 
owned that type of property which had been left intact outside Transylvania, 
and remained largely in the possession of the Rumanian State—namely, 
forests, vineyards, orchards, and farm buildings. Arable land and pasture 
‘ would be left to its Rumanian peasant possessors on payment of a small 
indemnity. 


Iraq. 

November 28th.—The Sultan of Koweit, who was at Basra on a visit, 
received an urgent message from his capital to the effect that the Wahhabi 
Sheikh Feisal ed Dowish was making for Koweit with a large force. 

November 30th.—It was learnt in Basra that Ibn Saud had left Riyadh 
(capital of Nejd) and was on his way into al Hasa, his coastal province 
adjoining Koweit. 

December 5th.—King Feisal left London. 


Italy. 

November 24th.—The Text was published of a Treaty of Defensive Alliance 
between Italy and Albania, which was signed on November 22nd. It was 
declared in Rome that the Treaty was inspired by the fact that the welfare 
and security of the two countries was inter-dependent, and had “ as its sole 
object the stabilisation of the natural relations happily existing between the 
two States, in order that the policy of peaceful development might be assured.” 
The Treaty was for a term of 20 years, and, amongst other stipulations; 
provided that all previous treaties between the two countries negotiated after 
Albania’s admission to the League of Nations should be fully observed. 

November 25th.—For an offence against the Prime Minister contained in a 
letter which he had written to his fiancee, a man was condemned to six months’ 
imprisonment and a fine of 500 lire by a special tribunal in Rome. 
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The Press in Rome claimed that the treaty with Albania had done more 
than any previous contribution to allay the menace of Balkan unrest. The 
absolute reciprocity of the treaty was insisted upon, as it was pointed out 
that Italy, the first great power to recognise Albanian independence, had also 
been the first to treat Albania on a footing of absolute equality. One news- 
paper compared the respective positions of Italy and Albania with those of 
Great Britain and Belgium. * Great Britain,” it said, “‘ had never any 
intention of occupying the Flemish coast, but saw in its independence from 
Paris and Berlin a basic and vital guarantee of security.” 

Surprise in Belgrade. (See Yugoslavia.) 

November 27th.—The Yugoslav communique regarding the Treaty with 
Albania was described in Rome as being as illogical as it was insincere. 

To a comment of the Temps to the effect that the Treaty was an act of 
hostility to the League of Nations, the Giornale d'Italia replied, “ the League 
of Nations has only to register the Treaty, not to discuss it.” It also considered 
the Treaty was necessary owing to the inability of the League and the Council 
of Ambassadors to protect the independence of Albania. 

November 29th.—The Fascist Party Order Sheet contained a statement 
regarding the Treaty with Albania in which it was declared that no one could 
sincerely believe in the * rosy exuberance of League phraseology ~~ in which 
the Franco-Yugoslav Treaty was drafted. It expressed the hope that no one 
at Geneva would * arrogate to himself the right ” to discuss the Italo-Albanian 
Treaty. This Treaty, it concluded, was a guarantee for Italy of free access 
to the Adriatic through the Straits of Otranto. 

November 30th.—Yreaty with Albania ratified by Senate. (See Albania.) 

December \st.—The Press criticised M. Briand’s eee of November 30th. 
The passage concerning the Franco-Yugoslav Treaty gave particular offence. 
Signor Gayda pointed out in the Giornale d'Italia that the greater part of 
Yugoslavia was fighting Italy during the war. Neither Italy nor Albania 
were threatening Yugoslavia, and M. Briand, by encouraging Belgrade in such 
a belief, was intensifying the reasons for dissent between France and Italy. 
The French Army estimates were regarded as wholly incompatible with 
M. Briand’s description of France as pacifically inclined and prepared for 
further disarmament. The permission accorded to Italian political exiles to 
live in France was brought up as a proof of France's anti-Fascist convictions, 
and as a contradi¢tion of her assurances of non-intervention in Italian affairs, 

December 2nd.—Many attacks on France appeared in the Rome press, 
which demanded that France should abstain entirely from interference in Adri- 
atic (by which was presumably meant, Balkan) affairs; that France should 
treat Italy on an equality with Great Britain ‘n the settlement of the status of 
Tangier ; and that “the paradoxical situation ’ in Tunis should be settled, 
by which it was apparently meant that France should abandon all claims to 
naturalise Italian immigrants in her North African colonies. 

December 3rd.—Signature of agreement with France re position of 
nationals. (See France.) 

December 4th—The Treaty of Tirana (signed on November 27th 1926); 
and the Italo-Albanian Treaty of Defensive Alliance (signed on November 22nd 
1927), were ratified by the Chamber of Deputie8. 


Japan. 

November 23rd.—An appeal for joint action between Great Britain and 
Japan in China was made in the Japanese Press in an article commenting 
on the China Committee's letter to The Times, which appeared on November 
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14th. Japan's attitude towards Great Britain was condemned, and support 
for British policy advocated. A significant statement was ‘ Shanghai is 
safe now because Great Britain sent troops.” 

November 24th.—Chinese protes to U.S.A. regarding loan to South 
Manchurian Railway. (See U.S.A.) 

November 30th.—Japanese Minister’s statement in Peking regarding South 
Manchurian Railway. (See The Peking Government.) 


League of Nations. 

November 22nd.—Departure of Soviet Delegation leaders for Geneva. 
(See U.S.S.R.) 

November 24th.—__Some details were made known in Geneva of the contents 
of Count Bernstorff’s letter to the Chairman of the Preparatory Disarmament 
Commission. The German delegate expressed confidence that the interest 
shown from all sides in the security problem would not involve a standstill 
of the discussions on the question of disarmament itself. 

It was pointed out in Geneva that the Agenda of the forthcoming sessiom 
of the Commission included * the examination of the Assembly resolutions 
and of the progress of the work,” a definition so wide that the delegates to 
the Commission who wished to make statements of their views on disarmament 
(as distinct from security) would be entitled to do so. It was also considered 
that Count Bernstorff’s letter might be taken to show that the German 
Government desired that preparation for the Disarmament Conference should 
not be postponed until the new Security Committee had succeeded in creating 
further security guarantees satisfactory to France. 

From statements made by M. Litvinoff while on his way to Geneva, it 
was expected that Russian support would be given to the German contention 
that disarmament was an object that could be pursued without reference to 
what France termed “ security.” 

November 25th.—Communication from Rumanian Government regarding 
agrarian dispute with Hungary. (See Rumania.) 

November 26th—-The Permanent Road Traffic Committee, which opened 
its session on November 23rd, concluded its work. 

November 29th..-The Financial Committee examined the 10th Quarterly 
Report of the Greek Refugee Settlement Commission. 

Hitch in Bulgarian loan negotiations. (See Bulgaria.) - 

November 30th.—The Fourth Session of the Preparatory Commission for 
the Disarmament Conference opened. This was the first Conference since 
the war at which every one of the Great Powers was officially represented. 
M. Litvinofi was the first delegate to put forward any concrete proposals. 
After complaining that under the League of Nations general disarmament had 
not advanced a single step, he proposed, on behalf of his Government, an 
immediate and total abolition of all armies, navies and air forces, the sinking 
of all warships, the demolition of all arms factories, the scrapping of all war 
material and the suppression of the general staffs of all countries. (The 
suppression of munitions factories to include factories which, although 
industrial in time of peace, might be converted to the production of munitions 
of war in time of war.) 

In the event of the States rejecting these proposals, the Soviet Government 
was prepared to put forward a plan for complete disarmament by gradual 
stages during a period of four years. M. Litvinoff moved a resolution to that 
effect. 
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M. Paul Boncour (France) was the first delegate to reply to these proposals. 
He said they were working on the basis of Article 8 of the Covenant, and it 
would never do to swop horses in mid-stream. For thousands of years 
the world had longed for a simple solution like that of the Soviet Government, 
but the difficulties had to be met one by one. 

Dr. Benesh (Czechoslovakia) explained that when they had first studied 
disarmament in 1921 and 1922, proposals very like the Soviet’s had been put 
forward, but they had found that the only way of approach promising a 
practical result was the technical consideration of the problem in a scientific 
spirit. M. Politis (Greece) concluded the discussion by pointing out that 
there had not been in history an organised society which had been able to 
dispense with force altogether. 

The Commission then proceeded to set up the new Committee on Security, 
which consisted of the same countries as those composing the Disarmament 
Commission, with the exception of the U.S.A. and the U.S.S.R. These 
countries were:—The British Empire, France, Germany, Italy, Japan, 
Canada, Chile, China, Colombia, Cuba, Finland, Holland, Poland and Rumania 
(i.e., the 14 countries represented on the Council), and in addition, The 
Argentine, Belgium, Brazil, Bulgaria, Spain, Greece, Yugoslavia, Sweden, 
Czechoslovakia and Uruguay, with the U.S.S.R. and (probably) the U.S.A. 
as observers. 

It was understood that while the U.S.A. would not take part in the 
Committee as a Member, it would continue to take part in the Disarmament 
Commission, and would look with sympathy on any regional understandings 
which European Powers might arrive at. 

December 1st.—-The Security Committee of the League held its first 
meeting, when M. Litvinoff was present as an ‘ Observer.” No repre- 
sentatives of the United States attended. 

After Dr. Benesh had been unanimously voted into the Chair, M. Politis 
(Greece) and M. Paul Boncour (France) attempted to make out a case for 
rendering the Protocol more acceptable by putting into a more flexible form 
the three objections to it. These they described as: universal obligatory 
arbitration, the definition of the aggressor, and automatic penalties. They 
asked that all documents relating to arbitration and security should be 
collected, including these relating to the South. American States, and 
the records of the proceedings at The Hague since the Peace Conference 
of 1907. 

Lord Cushenden regarded this prospect with alarm, as it made him 
apprehensive lest they should be buried under an avalanche of documents. 
He appealed for an attempt to reduce the Assembly resolutions to the form of 
short and simple propositions. Great Britain’s policy was to promote in the 
most practical manner possible the cause of disarmament, security and 
arbitration, and she was quite ready to lay before the Committee a list of all 
the arbitration treaties she had signed, and also of the occasions on which she 
had resorted to arbitration without a treaty obligation to do so. Personally, 
he said, he would have liked to have avoided the use of the word “ Protocol.” 

Statement of policy and position of U.S.A. (See U.S.A.) 

“Great Victory ” of the Soviet delegation. (See U.S.S.R.) 

December 2nd.—The Security Committee held its second meeting, and then 
adjourned until February 1928. 

M. Markovitch (Yugoslavia) made a speech which amounted to an 
apologia for the foreign policy of his country. He regretted that Italy had 
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not also signed the Treaty with France, and remarked that if only Great 
Britain had also been a signatory, security would have been well established 
in that part of Europe. He appealed to the Committee to confine itself to 
practical proposals, and said that the conclusion of treaties of security —often 
hardly distinguishable from alliances -was a matter of state policy, and 
the special province of foreign ministers. 

Lord Cushenden suggested that they should define * security ’’ more 
clearly, since the word had different meanings in different countries. He also 
pointed out that the signing of Pacts binding States to action in unforeseen 
circumstances was much more difficult in countries where the Parliamentary 
system was highly developed, and public opinion was strong. 

As regards disarmament, Lord Cushenden said Great Britain had thrown 
away her bargaining power, having already disarmed almost beyond the safety 
point. He believed she was disarmed in the sense of Article 8 of the Covenant, 
having put nearly 2,C00,0C0 tons of shipping on the scrap heap, having 
reduced two of her best naval bases to a caretaking basis, and having ret tained 
only enough soldiers to serve as an Imperial police force. 

Great Britain had also led the world in the matter of arbitration, as 
witness the Alabama Case, the Alaskan boundary and the Mosul boundary 
cases, etc. 

The Finance Committee held a meeting to consider a request from 
Bulgaria for the granting of a loan. The matter was discussed in September, 
but no agreement was reached owing to the Committee's suggestion that the 
National Bank of Bulgaria should be transformed into a private bank being 
unacceptable to the Bulgarian Government. 

Request by Portugal for an international loan. (See Portigal.) 

December 3rd.—The Disarmament Commission held its last meeting. 
During the discussion of the question as to whether security and disarmament 
were really as inter-dependent as they had been proclaimed to be, M. Paul 
Boncour was considered to have carried the day for the French view that 
further disarmament was impossible without the previous establishment of 
greater security in Europe. He was opposed by M. Litvinov, who proposed 
a resolution that, since the work of the Disarmament Commission did not 
depend upon that of the Security Committee, it should, therefore, meet on 
January 10th, without waiting for the Security Committee's meeting (fixed 
for February 20th.) Lord Cushenden pointed out that while the work of 
the Commission was not entirely dependent upon that of the Committee, for 
the sake of convenience it might be better to maintain the dates proposed by 
the Chairman—-(February 20th for Security, and March 15th for Disarmament). 
Count Bernstorff urged that the work of the preliminary bodies should be 
completed in time for the full Conference on Disarmament to meet before 
the end of next year, and this the Chairman promised would be done. 

December 4th.—Sir Austen Chamberlain and M. Briand arrived in Geneva. 

December 5th.—The Council held its first meeting. In view of the illness 
of M. Titulescu, it was decided to postpone the consideration of the Romano- 
Hungarian dispute until the March session. 

The Council approved the publication of Part II of the Report of the 
experts on Traffic in Women and Children. 

Sir Austen Chamberlain received M. Litvinov, with whom he had an 
hour’s conversation, during which a perfectly frank exchange of views took 
place, without, however, any basis of agreement being found. 
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Statements by Poland and Hungary re the disputes with Lithuania and 
Rumania. (see Poland and Hungary.) 

It was understood in Geneva that Lithuania was ready to accept the 
Polish proposals (vide Poland) except that she would not immediately appoint 
diplomatic representatives to Warsaw. Both the German and Russian 
delegates were stated to have used their influence to this end. 


Lithuania. 

November 23rd.—Marshal Pilsudski at Vilna in connection with dispute 
with Lithuania. (See Polaid.) 

November 25th.—Rumours were current in Kovno that the Polish Govern- 
ment intended to use military action to compel Lithuania to open the frontiers 
between the two countries, December 15th being mentioned as the date 
on which this action would be taken. M. Valdemaras, the Prime Minister, 
conferred with the military leaders, who described the situation as “‘ of the 
gravest.” 

Reports were current in Lithuania that the press in Moscow had positive 
infermation that Poland was about to violate Lithuania's independence. 

November 27th.—M. Valdemaras made a statement to Reuters’ Agency, 
in which he said that there was overwhelming evidence to show that certain 
persons who fled from Lithuania after the attempted revolution in September 
were being used by the Polish Government as organisers of a revolutionary 
movement against the Lithuanian Government. 

As regards relations with Poland, the Premier stated emphatically that 
there was no Lithuanian party ready to renounce Vilna, least of all his own 
party. He concluded by referring to the fact that both in the former and 
in the present dispute Lithuania had appealed to the League of Nations. 

Reports from Kovno described the country as being greatly excited over 
the dispute with Poland, and the outbreak of disorder was considered likely 
unless a Coalition Government were formed, as the only means to present a 
united front to the enemy. M. Valdemaras, however, refused to yield, and 
M. Musteikis, Minister of the Interior, announced that the Government would 
not contemplate any change in its composition before the session of the 
Council of the League which opened on December 5th. 

A number of officers went to the President (M. Smetona) and repeated 
the demand for a Coalition Government ; they also approached M. Valdemaras. 
As a result, 20 officers were arrested. A deputation of all the non-Socialist 
parties also approached the President, but the general opinion was that the 
Government would not yield, and M. Valdemaras’ colleagues said that he was 
the only possible man to represent Lithuania at Geneva. 

As regards the Soviet Note to Poland, this was not taken seriously, and 
the Lithuanian envoy to Moscow informed M. Valdemaras that the Soviet 
Government would help them against Poland only with words, whatever 
happened. 

November 28th.—A movement in the army was reported to have taken 
place in Kovno, resulting in the position of M. Valdemaras being rendered 
very insecure. This was described as a movement to sacrifice him to restore 
national unity. It appeared that deprived of the army’s support the Premier’s 
position would be untenable, and it was reported that all the national and 
non-socialist parties were insisting that President Smetona should dissociate 
himself from M. Valdemaras, summon the Diet, and return to normal 
Parliamentary Government. 
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Late in the evening the Party leaders began a Conference, which was 
expected to result in the formation of a new Government. At the same time, 
M. Valdemaras made a statement to the press explaining that the Government 
hoped to consolidate its position by admitting representatives of the other 
parties. He said that the world was unnecessarily alarmed about Lithuania. 
Both that country and Poland were members of the League, and were bound 
to submit quarrels to the League’s decision. He concluded by repeating 
that Lithuania would not abandon the claim to Vilna. 

November 29th.—It was understood in Kovno that M. Valdemaras had 
convinced the army of his willingness to admit representatives of the other 
parties into the Government, but had persuaded it that such a change was: 
impossible before the meeting of the Council of the League of Nations at 
Geneva. The army was reported to have accepted the view that it would 
be wiser to hold over discussion of the question until after the League Meeting, 
since no makeshift delegation would be capable of defending the country’s 
rights at such short notice. M. Valdemaras was, therefore, leaving for 
Geneva the next day. 

The Soviet envoy to the U.S.S.R. was reported to have stated that his 
Government was making a mistake in hoping for the support of Soviet Russia 
in the dispute with Poland, and officials in Kovno were understood to attach 
no importance to the Soviet’s promise of support, and also to have ceased to 
regard a Polish incursion as likely. 

November 30th.—Kovno was reported to be in a state of agitation, and 
it was not considered that M. Valdemaras would be able to rely on the full 
support of the army after the Geneva Meeting, unless he reorganised the 
Government on a broader basis. 

In a statement to a press agency the Lithuanian Minister in Berlin defined 
his Government’s attitude towards the problems to be considered at Geneva. 
He pointed out that the Lithuanian appeal to the League was in respect of 
the question of reprisals between her and Poland on the subject of education, 
and was nothing to do with the territorial question between the two countries. 
Lithuania would not refer the latter question to the League because she 
considered the participation of all factors concerned to be necessary, and 
among these she reckoned Soviet Russia. No Lithuanian Government could 
take any steps that might be interpreted as a recognition of the status quo 
with regard to Vilna, and the “ abolition of the state of war”’ between the 
two countries belonged to the territorial question, which should not at present 
be considered by the League. 

December 1st.—Marshal Pilsudski’s statement regarding Lithuanian 


Government. (See Poland.) 
December 2nd.—M. Valdemaras left Kovno for Geneva. 


Mexico. ; ot bs 
November 23rd.—Four men charged with complicity in the attempt to 


assassinate General Obregon were shot in Mexico City. 

November 30th.—Mr. H. W. Thompson (U.S.A.), manager of a mine in 
Guerrero, was reported to have been kidnapped by bandits, who demanded 
£500 ransom. General Rizo ordered the bandits to be pursued with a view 
to rescuing Mr. Thompson. 

December 3rd.—General Hector Lucero, a leader of the Gomez’ revolt, 
was captured by Federal troops and court-martialled. 

December 4th.—Protest by Mexicans in U.S.A. against Calles’ régime. 
(See U.S.A.) General Lucero and General Bertani were executed. 
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Deceinber 6th.—The War Department announced the despatch of two 
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columns of 500 men against the “religious fanatics” in Jalisco and 
Aguascalientes. They were stated to be in pursuit of the Archbishop of 
Guadalajara, who had been in hiding for eight months. 

President Calles ordered sixty officers who were imprisoned for having 
taken part in the Gomez rebellion to be released on parole to protect their 
families. 


Morocco. 

November 28th.—French warning to mountain tribes. (See France.) 

December 2nd.—The Resident General issued strict regulations with regard 
to the movement of Europeans in the areas on the border of the French Zone, 
prohibiting them from leaving towns or villages after 5 p.m. 

A squadron of aeroplanes from Casablanca dropped handbills in the 
vernacular all over the territory of the Kasba-Tadla and Beni Mellal tribes, 
warning them to surrender the brigands who were responsible for the recent 
outrages. 

Nedj. 

December 4th.—A force of Wahhabis, about 500 strong, attacked Zaqlah 
Jahrah, near the coast in Koweit. 

December 6th.—Three men were reported to have been killed in the raid 
on Jahrah, and the raiders were still near the village. Doubt was expressed 
in Basra as to the attitude of Ibn Saud, but according to one report he had 
called upon Sheikh el Dowish to explain his behaviour. 


Palestine. 

November 25th.—It was announced in Jerusalem that recent proposals 
for establishing customs barriers between Palestine and Syria had been 
abandoned, 


Persia. 
November 29th.—Signature of Treaty with Afghanistan. (See Afghanistan.) 


Poland. 

November 23rd.—Conversations with Germany regarding Trade Treaty. 
{See Germany.) 

Marshal Pilsudski arrived in Vilna to preside over a Conference to settle 
the lines of policy to be followed by the Polish delegation to the League Council 
in December, at which the Minorities Schools dispute with Lithuania was to be 
dealt with. 

November 24th.—Note from Soviet Government regarding Lithuania. 
{See U.S.S.R.) 

November 25th.—The Soviet Note regarding Lithuania was regarded in 
Warsaw as a rhetorical pronouncement for the benefit of the Great Powers, 
on the Soviet thesis that the League of Nations, alone, was not competent to 
settle disputes in the Eastern Border States, with the consequent implication 
that its ruling might not be binding upon Soviet Russia. 

November 27th.—It was learnt in Warsaw that Marshal Pilsudski had 
arranged to be present at Geneva during the whole of the period appropriated 
by the Council of the League for its attempt to settle the Lithuanian question. 
It was understood that the Government had decided to call the attention of 
the Council to the fact that, owing to the continued maintenance by 
Lithuania of what was called a “ state of war” in regard to Poland, an 
abnormal condition of affairs existed under which no diplomatic intercourse 
was possible between two States; both Members of the League. It was 
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explicitly pointed out that the Polish Government had no intention of 
infringing the independence or territorial integrity of Lithuania. 

The Government issued a statement to Reuter to the effect that the Press 
reports from Moscow, Riga, and Berlin with regard to the alleged intention of 
Poland to apply armed force towards Lithuania were “ utterly absurd and 
totally fantastic.” The statement concluded by saying that during the 
approaching meeting of the League Council, the Polish Government would 
welcome a thorough “discussion of Polish-Lithuanian relations. 

Paris press support for Polish case against Lithuania. (Sve France.) 

November 28th.—The Senate and the Seym were dissolved, on completion 
of their five years’ term. 

November 30th.—An attempt was made to burst open two safes containing 
money and mobilisation plans, in the offices of the 21st Infantry Regiment in 
Warsaw. Three men were arrested. 

December 1st.—Marshal Pilsudski issued a statement on the Lithuanian 
situation, questioning the sanity of the Lithuanian Prime Minister. In this 
he asked the support of Europe in his attempt ** to end a state of war on our 
borders,’ which he described as an anomaly, “a diseased condition of that 
tiny fragment of the earth’s surface.” After stating that he was ready to 
await the decision of the League of Nations in answer to his Note (in reply 
to the Lithuanian appeal and complaints of the Polish reprisals) the Marshall 
said that M. Valdemaras had awakened doubt in him concerning the state of 
his mind, and was, in his opinion, irresponsible. Of the Lithuanian Premier’s 
action in declaring that a state of war existed, and in demanding that Poiand 
should offer a price in return for ending it, he said that this had the appearance 
of insolence. He also said that other arguménts of M. Valdemaras must 
have been “ borrowed from the mentality of a lunatic asylum,” and added 
that “ everyone will agree that we have to deal here with a pathological case.” 

December 5th. —The Government gave publicity to the following statement 
as to its attitude towards the Lithuanian dispute :—No negotiations could 
be entertained regarding the treatment of minorities in Poland until Lithuania 
had disclaimed the * state of war.” As soon as this had been done, Poland 
would be ready for the appointment by the Council of the League of a board 
of supervisors to regulate the minority issue. As regards V ina, Poland 
would make no objection if Luthuania desired to make a unilateral declaration 


proclaiming the matter still open. 


Portugal. 
December 2nd.—The Government filed a request at Geneva that the 


League should prepare a project for the financial reconstruction of Portugal 
on the basis of an international loan. 


Reparations. 
November 6th.—The statement of Receipts and Payments under the 


Dawes Plan issued by the Agent-General for Reparation Payments for the 
month of November, 1927 (Fourth Annuity Year), showed that the receipts 
for this month totalled 120,482,000 gold marks, making the cumulative 
total of 541,727,000 gold marks. The amount received by the Powers for 
the month was 115,309,000 gold marks. 


Rumania. 
November 24th.—M. Bratianu, the Prime Minister, died at Bucharest. 


A meeting of the Cabinet was at once held at which the Ministers decided 
to tender their resignations. The Regency Council entrusted the task of 
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forming a new Government to M. Vintila Bratianu, Minister of Finance and 
brother of the late Premier. M. Bratianu reconstituted the Government 
without changing the Ministers. Later in the day the Regency Council 
received the party leaders, including General Averescu (Popular Party) 
and Dr. Maniu (Tsaranist Party), with a view to the formation of a Coalition 
Government. 

November 25th.—-The Government informed the Secretary-General of 
the League that the Cabinet had accepted the reports of the Committee of 
Three (presented to the Council in September by Sir Austen Chamberlain) 
on the Rumano-Hungarian Agrarian Dispute, on condition that the reports 
were read in conjunction with its conclusions. 

November 28th.—M. Vintila Bratianu was elected leader of the Liberal 
Party, in succession to his late brother. 

December 1st.—M. Vintila Bratianu, the Prime Minister, in a statement 
to the Press, said that the 1928 Budget would balance at 38,300,000,000 lei 
(about £48,000,000). Stabilisation of the lei was feasible, but he was unable 
to say when it could be effected. He hoped to obtain a foreign loan, and in 
the meantime the foreign credits in Rumanian banks should be utilised to 
bridge over the scarcity of cash. 


Switzerland. 

November 29th.—Delay in ratification of agreement regarding Savoy 
Free Zone. (See France.) 

December 1st.—M. Bokanowski’s statement re Franco-Swiss Tariff 
difficulties. (See France.) 


Syria. 


November 25th..—Customs barrier with Palestine. (See Palestine.) 


Turkey. 

November 24th.—A Turkish Parliamentary delegation, on its way to 
Adrianople to celebrate the fifth anniversary ‘of the restoration of the city 
to Turkey, was stopped at the Greek frontier station on the Maritza and asked 
to remove the Turkish flags with which the train was decorated. The Turks 
declined, and returned to the Turkish frontier station on the other side of 
the river, whence they proceeded to Adrianople by road through Turkish 
territory. 

(By special provision of the Treaty of Lausanne, Adrianople railway 
station, which is on the right bank of the Maritza and some distance from the 
town, is in Turkish territory, but a train coming from Constantinople has 
to pass through Greek territory for about 20 miles.) 

November 27th.—It was rumoured in Constantinpole that an attempt had 
been made to blow up the special train carrying the Turkish Parliamentary 
delegation to the Adrianople festivities. The driver of the train was reported 
to have seen an object on the line where it crossed the Maritza. He stopped 
the train, and saw that the object was a bomb which a Greek sergeant and 
several soldiers, who had suddenly appeared, removed from the line. 

Twenty-two alleged Communists in Adana and eight in Smyrna were 
arrested by the police and sent to Constantinople for trial. 

November 29th.—It was learnt in Constantinople that the incident of the 
bomb on November 27th was explained by the fact that the Greek frontier 
guard were in the habit of placing a live bomb on the railway line in order 
to prevent anv train from crossing the frontier without having previously 
halted. This bomb was removed from the line just before the arrival of 
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each train, and immediately replaced once the train had passed the 
frontier. 

During a debate in the Assembly at Angora, the Prime Minister stated 
that the railway coach carrying the Turkish delegation to Adrianople had 
not been beflagged by order of the Government, and that in any case the 
Turkish flag had not been insulted. 


U.S.A. 

November 23rd.—The text was published of the Peace Resolution which 
Senator Capper intended to introduce at the forthcoming Congress. According 
to this, the Senator proposed that both Houses should declare it to be the 
policy of the United States Government: first, to renounce war as an instru- 
ment of policy by a treaty with France and other “ like-minded nations ”’ ; 
secondly, by formal Ceclaration, to accept the definition of an aggressor nation 
as one which, having agreed to submit international differences to conciliation, 
arbitration, or judicial settlement, began hostilities without having done so ; 
and, thirdly, by a treaty with France and other nations to declare that the 
nationals of the contracting Governments should not be protected by their 
Governments in giving aid to an aggressor nation. In the event of the 
resolution obtaining a favourable reception in Congress, the President was to 
be requested to open negotiations with France and the other States. 

November 24th.—Chinese protest to U.S.A. regarding loan to South 
Manchurian Railway. (See China, Foreign Relations.) 

November 27th.—The opinion was expressed in Washington that none of 
the plans for the advancement of the cause of peace outlined by Senator Capper 
had any chance of favourable action by Congress duirng its next session. The 
most that was expected was that their discussion should keep the question 
alive. Both the President and Senator Borah were understood to agree in 
thinking that Senator Capper’s proposal was impracticable. 

Mr. J. W. Gerrard, former Ambassador to Germany, and Vice-Chairman 
of the ‘Committee in opposition to the Lausanne Treaty, issued a 
statement questioning the constitutionality of the President's exchange 
of Ambassadors with Turkey on the basis of the rejected Lausanne 
Treaty. He also attacked the political record of Moukhtar Bey, the Turkish 
Ambassador-designate, alleging that he was responsible for the murder of 
thousands of Christians and Armenians. 

November 30th.—Kidnapping of Mr. Thompson in Guerrero by bandits. 
(See Mezico.) 

In reply to a message from Moscow expressing satisfaction at the signing 
of a contract with an American group for a credit of $40,000,000 for the 
construction of steel works in the centre of the Don coal basin, the State 
Department allowed it to be known that it had not been approached in the 
matter, and that it would be very unlikely to give its sanction to the deal. 

December 1st.—The Government instructed Mr. Hugh Wilson that it could 
not see that any good purpose would be served by the appointment of an 
American “ observer ” to the meetings of the Security Committee. 

The State Department issued a re-affirmation of the policy and position 
of the U.S.A. as to disarmament, in which it stated that since the country 
could not sign a security pact. guaranteeing any foreign country against 
aggression, or guaranteeing to join in its defence, or to make war on an 
aggressor, and since it could not lend its armed forces to another State for 
use in such an event, it would be useless to accept membership of a com- 
mittee formed to draft a pact. 
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On the other hand, it stated categorically that the U.S.A. would continue 
to participate in the Preparatory Commission for Disarmament or the 
Limitation of Armaments, and would attend any conference called as a 
result of the preliminary conference, and, finally, would look with sympathy 
on any regional understandings which the European Powers might arrive at. 

No comment was made on the Soviet proposal, but it was pointed out 
that the only thing admitted by the U.S.A. to be common to the problem 
of a reduction of land and of sea forces was the impossibility in either case of 
finding a formula acceptable to all nations. ‘ The land force of any country 
of the Western Hemisphere,” it was said, ‘‘ bears no relation to the land force 
of any European country.’ Naval armament was a “ different proposition,” 
but even here it had been proved that no formula of universal application 
could be found; for this reason America had called the Three-Power 
Conference, and though this had failed, that method was the only one which 
offered any hope of success. 

December 2nd.—It was announced at the White House that the President 
intended to recommend Congress immediately to sanction the construction of 
additional cruisers. [Eight had already been contracted for, two of which 
were to be ready not later than 1929.] The“* Big Navy ” group were understood 
to intend asking for five new cruisers annually for five years. 

December 4th.—Five hundred members of the Mexican Colony at San 
Antonio, Texas, handed to their Consul-General a protest against the methods 
of President Calles and his Government. The document protested * on 
behalf of the members of the Mexican race in the United States against the 
murders of specific citizens and rebels under the pretext of suffocating the 
rebellion provoked by your régime.” 

December 5th.—The 70th Congress opened its session. 

Settlement of Greek War Debt. (See Greece.) 

December 6th.—The message of President Coolidge was read to Congress. 
The most significant passages regarding the naval position were those in which 
the President said that no agreement could be reached at any conference 
which would * be inconsistent with a considerable building programme on 
our part,” and that in which, referring to the Geneva Conference, he said 
“we were granted much co-operation by Japan, but we were unable to come 
to an agreement with Great Britain.’ The President also said that he stood 
for “‘ a very substantial sea armament,” and this because of ** foreign commerce 
and ocean lines of trade unsurpassed by any other country,” of “ outlying 
territory in two great oceans, and long stretches of sea coast studded with the 
richest cities of the world,” of responsibility “ for the protection of a large 

population and the richest treasure ever bestowed upon any people,” and, 
finally, ** the international duty of defending the Panama Canal.”’ 


U.S.S.R. 


November 22nd.—Litvinoff, Assistant Commissar of Foreign Affairs, 
and Lunacharsky, Commissar for Public Instruction, left Moscow for Geneva 
to attend the Preparatory Commission for the Disarmament Conference. 
Statements appeared in the Soviet Press declaring that the Delegation was 
going to Geneva to “ unmask the hypocrisy of Members of the League of 
Nations,” and Litvinoff, himself, stated that the Soviet Delegation would 
demonstrate in Geneva the futility of the attempt of capitalist States and the 
League to secure peace, even if they wished, but that the Soviet Delegation 
would propose complete universal disarmament. In other statements the 
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press appeared pessimistic as to the successful issue of the Conference, and 
argued that its only useful purpose would be to disclose to the proletariat 
of the world the absurdity of expecting peace without first overthrowing 
existing bourgeois Governments. 

November 23rd.—The Politbureau published a long indictment of the 
Opposition leaders to justify the drastic repressive measures taken against 
them, and to obtain authority for further expulsions and imprisonments. 
The chief point in the indictment was that, notwithstanding solemn denials, 
the Opposition leaders had formed a second party as long ago as the beginning 
of 1926, with a secret Central Committee in Moscow, which organised provincial 
branches and special committees in separate parts of the country. 

November 24th.—In a speech at the Conference of the Communists of the 
Moscow Province Stalin declared that he intended to destroy the Opposition 
entirely, leaving no trace. 

The Soviet Minister in Warsaw presented a Note to the Polish Government 
which was believed to consist of a warning that, if the Polish Government 
attempted to carry out any plans of aggression against Lithuania, the Soviet 
Government would not be able to remain neutral. 

November 25th.—According to an unofficial, but apparently trustworthy, 
report in Moscow, the Soviet Government decided on a “ great purge ”’ of the 
Foreign Commissariat, including the removal of Tchitcherin in favour of 
Litvinoff. 

November 27th.—A message was broadcast from Moscow to the effect 
that Poland wished to extend her frontiers from sea to sea. Lithuania would 
be the first victim, after which Poland intended to attack the U.S.S.R. The 
message concluded by deriding the League of Nations, which did nothing 
“ to restore little Lithuania her lost capital of Vilna.”’ 

November 28th.—The Society of Old Guard Bolshevists deprived Trotsky, 
Kamenev, Zinoviev, Preobrazhensky, Smernov, Muralov, and Shliapnikov 
of membership. At the same time M. Rakovsky was denounced by many of 
the members of the ruling clique. 

M. Zov, formerly Commander-in-Chief of the Red Fleet, was appointed 
Chief Director of the Sovtorgflot (Merchant Fleet). Zov was a former suppor- 
ter of Trotsky, but renounced the Opposition and betrayed some of its plans 
to the Politbureau. 

November 30th.—American reservation regarding report of contract. 
(See U.S.A.) 

December 1st.—Statements were made at conferences in Moscow to the 
effect that official information had been received from Geneva that the 
Soviet Delegation to the Preparatory Disarmament Commission had already 
won “a great victory against its capitalist enemies.” M. Litvinov’s speech 
was described as having “ stunned ” the delegates of the bourgeois Powers : 
he had demonstrated to the world that the U.S.S.R. wanted peace ; all the 
other States talked peace but wanted war. 

December 2nd.—The annual Congress of the Communist Party of the 
Soviet Union was opened by M. Rykov, President of the Council of People’s 
Commissars : 1,500 delegates attended, 900 of whom had the right to vote in 
the proceedings. 

December 3rd.—Trial of alleged spies in London. (See Great Britain.) 

December 4th.—At the Congress of the Communist Party, the policy of 
“no quarter for the Opposition ’’ was received with cheers. Rakovsky and 
Kamenev were allowed to attend, but without voting power. The chief 
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delegate from the Ukraine urged the necessity of accelerating the arming and 
training of Soviet youth to enable them to “ meet the enemy at any moment.” 

A Roman Catholic ecclesiastic named Skalsky was placed on trial at 
Kiev on a charge of “influencing the religious masses against godlessness, 
which is equivalent to influencing them against the Bolshevists themselves 
whose doctrine it is.” Skalsky was also accused of communicating to Poland 
information regarding Polish inhabitants in the Ukraine. The latter offence 
was regarded as espionage, and the trial was, therefore, by Court-martial, 
which had power to inflict the death penalty. 

‘December 5th.—In a speech at the Communist Congress Stalin declared 
that war with the Imperialists was inevitable, but it was necessary “ to post- 
pone the clash until the Communist revolutionary situation has quite 
matured.’ Of the League of Nations he said “ We sincerely want both the 
revolution and peace, but the League merely babbles lies, and, while futilely 
chattering about disarmament, encourages war. The League is not an 
instrument of disarmament, but of armament co-operating with the bribes 
of the bourgeois press, and, therefore, war is inevitable.’ He concluded by 
saying that the chief task of the Communist Party in regard to foreign policy 
was the strengthening of the military resources of the U.S.S.R. 

December 6th.—At the meeting of the Communist Congress the members 
unanimously refused to accept the declaration of recantation presented 
by Kamenev, Rakovsky, Smilga and others, in which they stated that they 
had decided to submit to all the decisions of the Congress. Rykov declared 
that the submission came too late, since the Opposition had planned the 
overthrow of the Soviet Government by a new revolution. M. Rakovsky, 
in the course of his defence, ridiculed the idea that the British or any other 
proletariat would ever come to the help of the Soviet Government, and stated 
that the U.S.S.R. was isolated. 


Yugoslavia. 

November 23rd.—Two of the komitajis arrested at Salonika in September 
were sentenced to death. They were charged with attempting to blow up the 
Consulate and other buildings. 

During the debate in the Sobranye, the leader of the new Peasant-Democrat 
Party attacked the “ aggresive spirit’ of Italy, emphasized the need for a 
Balkan Locarno, and the necessity for an agreement with Bulgaria, and 
advocated fairer Yugoslav treatment of the Macedonians as a means of 
disarming Yugoslavia’s enemies there. 

November 25th.—T he Skuptshina unanimously ratified the Trade Agreement 
with Great Britain. 

In Belgrade the news of the conclusion of the Italian Treaty with Albania 
came as a bombshell, and was described in the press as constituting a new 
provocation. The Foreign Office issued a communique stating that the 
conclusion of the Treaty proved that the signature of the Franco- Yugoslav 
Treaty was necessary for the peace of Europe. 

The communique also indicated that the Government intended to protest 
to the League of Nations when the Treaty was presented for registration, on 
the ground that it was not in conformity with the spirit of the Covenant. 

It was pointed out in Belgrade that this would enable Yugoslavia to bring 
before the League the whole question of Italo-Albanian relations, and the 
Press unanimously declared that the League could not accept the Italo- 
Albanian alliance. It also emphasized that this latest Italian attempt “ to 
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wreck Balkan independence ” would meet with joint opposition from all three 
Balkan States. 

November 26th.—The King ratified the Treaty with France. 

December 4th.—Three men, believed to belong to the Macedonian Revolu- 
tionary Committee, threw a bomb and fired into the café at Strumitza which 
was the usual dining place of the Commander of the local troops. He was 
absent, but a woman was killed, an officer mortally wounded, and several 
others injured. 

December 5th.—The trial opened at Skoplye of fifteen students accused 
of being members of a secret society affiliated to the Macedonian Revolu- 
tionary Organisation, of collecting information about military matters, 
and of general espionage on behalf of the Organisation. 
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IiI.—LEAGUE OF NATIONS NOTES. 


THE COUNCIL MEBRTING. 


On December 5th the Council of the League of Nations met for its forty- 
eighth session. Its agenda included three international disputes. Sir Austen 
Chamberlain has been acting as Chairman of a Commission appointed by the 
last meeting of the Council, to enquire into the trouble between Roumania 
and Hungary, and this has to report to the Council. Then there was the 
dispute between Germany and Greece regarding the building of the Greek 
cruiser Salamis, and finally the dispute between Poland and Lithunia. 


THE FINANCIAL COMMITTEE. 


The League’s Financial Committee met on November 29th. It had before 
it Bulgaria’s application for a loan of four million pounds which came before 
the Council in September. The Financial Section of the League sent experts 
to Bulgaria to make such investigations as it invariably does before preparing 
an actual scheme for the loan flotation. The investigators met with certain 
serious obstacles, notably in regard to the creation of a National Bank of 
Issue, and these have been the subject of discussion by the Financial 
Committee. 


THE DISARMAMENT COMMISSION. 


Immediately before the Council meeting, the League’s Preparatory 
Commission for the World Disarmament Conference met at Geneva. Russia’s 
co-operation made it a fully representative session. 

M. Litvinoff, the leader of the Russian delegation, delivered his eagerly- 
anticipated statement on the first day of the meeting. He made this the 
occasion to introduce a sweeping scheme for the total abolition of all 
armaments. Attractive as the plan is in its dazzling simplicity. it is not 
generally held to be practicable in the present stage of international develop- 
ment. There is little prospect of its being adopted by the other countries on 
the Commission. The gradual method of all-round limitation and reduction 
by progressive stages is thought to be the only one which offers prospects of 
success. 

The new Committee on Arbitration and Security was set up. At its first 
meeting M. Litvinoff was present as an observer, but America, owing to her 
reluctance to be drawn into European affairs, decided not to send a 
representative. 

The Security Committee will meet again in February, in time to report its 
conclusions to the March meeting of the Preparatory Commission. It is hoped 
that the draft Disarmament Treaty will be completed in time for the holding 
of the Disarmament Conference before the end of 1928. 


INDIA’S LABOUR LAWS. 


Formal notice has been received by the International Labour Office at 
Geneva that the Indian Government has ratified two Conventions adopted by 
the International Labour Conference in 1925. The first deals with workers’ 
compensation regarding occupational diseases, and the second with the equal 
treatment of alien workers in the matter of accident compensation. Both 
these conventions have already been ratified by Great Britain. India has 
now ratified ten out of the twenty-four Conventions adopted by nine Sessions 
of the Conference, while Great Britain has ratified twelve and conditionally 
ratified one. 

(By the courtesy of the League of Nations Union.) 











